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TO HIS EXCELLENCY 


- Six Aohu Raich Mair Aaturence, 
BART, G. C. B. K. 8. L, 


‘VicERoy AND GovERNOR-GENERAL oF Inp1A. 


May iv presse Your Excet.ency, 


AsYour Excellency is about to lay down the vice-regal 
sceptre of Her Maszsty’s Eastern Empire, and to bid farewell to 
these shores for ever, agreeably to oriental customs I await Your 
Excellency with a. present,—the best my humble means can 
afford—mine own intellectual offspring, of which, however un- 
worthy of a person of your exalted position, I beg your kind 
acceptance. 

The subject discussed in the following discourse, it is well 
known, lies nearest Your Excellency’s heart, and if circumstances 
have prevented you from carrying out a measure so essentially 
snecessary to the welfare of Her Maszsry’s subjetts in the 
Lower Provinces, I hope and trust Your Excellency will 
bequeath it as an official legacy to your noble successor, and urge 
iton the consideration of Her Masgsry’s ministers in England. 

Tam 
Your Excellency’s 
Most humble servant, 
LAL BEHARI DAY. 


Berhampore College. 
Dee. 17, 1868. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 


Mr. Preswent, Lapres aND GENTLEMEN, © 


There is at this moment no subject, perhaps, which is 
engaging the attention and exercising the intellects of so many 
thinkers in England and other parts of the civilized world, as 
the subject of education. Some of the questions discussed at 
this time in England with great keenness are as follows :—How 
are the Universities, those ancient seats of learning, to be re- 
formed ? Is preponderance to be given to the classics, that is, 
to Greek and Latin literature, or to mathematics and physics ? 
How are the great public schools to be improved ?—those schools 
in which the youth of the English gentry and nobility are 
trained, and in which for generations the arts which were most. 

’ successfully taught, at any rate most successfully learned, were 
the three arts of plying the oar, of playing at cricket, and of 
_ making of mischief, or in other words, the glorioug trivium of 
rowing, romping and rowing. Within the last few years, scores 
of treatises have been written on the subject of education, and 
several Bills containing schemes of University Reform have been 
laid before Parliament. In 1861, a Commission, usually called 
Lord Clarendon’s Commission, was appointed to report on the nine 
great public schools of England, ciz., Eton, Winchester, West- 
minster, Charter-house, St Paul’s, Merchant Taylor’s, Harrow, 
Rugby and Shrewsbury; and they gave in their report in four 
folio volumes. This was followed by the appointment in 1864, 
of the Schools Inquiry Commission, with Lord Taunton at its 
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head ; and those Commissioners have already published twenty 
thick volumes, and more will be forthcoming, as their labours 
have not yet closed. Not content with the educational survey 
of England, that Commission sent Assistant Commissioners to 
Scotland; to France, Italy, Switzerland and Prussia; to New 
England and Canada, to report on the state of education in 
those countries. 

But the question of the day—the great question of the nine- 
teenth century—a question discussed not only by philosophers 
and scholars, but by politicians and statesmen, by kings and 
emperors,—is, How are the mass of the people to be educated ? 
This question has been all but solved in the United States of 
America, in Prussia, in Holland and in Switzerland; and it 
is engaging the earnest attention of statesmen in France, in 
England, in Italy and other countries of Europe. In England, 
the recent broadening of the basis of Parliamentary representa- 
tion has invested the subject of popular education with peculiar 
importance. Now that political power has been given to tho 
mass of the people, “ How are we,” asks Mr. Lowe, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ to teach our future masters their: 
letters?” How are the people to be educated ? Is education 
to be made a civil right? How fer is legislative inter- 
ference expedient P—these and such like questions, I have hard- 
ly any doubt, will be diseussed in the Reform Parliament, 
under the .auspices of the Liberal Ministry which hes just 
acceded to power,—a Ministry to which may be applied in 
seriousness a designation which George Canning applied in, 
joke to a Ministry of his own time, as the Ministry of “ All the 
Talents.” 

There are some people who wonder that no regard has hitherto 
been paid in Bengalto the education of the million; but it 
will not appear wonderful to those who remember that.forty 
years ago the subject did not engage public attention even in 
" England.- Mr. Matthew Arnold calls England, with respect to 
education in general, and to popular education in particular, 
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“a newly awakened sinner.” And if England, with respect to 
popular education be “a newly awakened sinner,” where is the 
wonder if Bengal, which is at least half a century behind England 
in most things, should, with respect to popular education, be yet 
dead in trespasses and sins?” But thanks to the Govern- _ 
ment of Sir John Lawrence, Bengal bids fair to shake off its 
death-like stupor, and to show some signs of life and activity 
in connection with the great subject of popular education. In an 
official communication to the Government of Bengal, dated the 
28th April last,—a communication which is destined, if I 
mistake not, to be memorable in the annals of popular education 
in this country,—His Excellency: the Governor-General | 
deplores the. low state of primary education in the land, 
expresses his inability “to bear any longer the reproach 
that -almost nothing has been done for the education 
of the people of Bengal,” declares the incompetency of 
the State Exchequer to sustain the burden of education, and 
concludes by vigorously calling upon the local Government 
to take speedy measures for chalking out a plan of national 
education by levying an gducational cess on land. Agreeably 
to this call, His Honor, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
before proceeding to action, very naturally asked the opinion —- 
of the British Indian Association, which represents the landed 
interest of the country, as to “the most practidable and’ equit- 
able means of assessing such a tax, and the most economical 
“and least vexatious mode of collecting it.” The result of that 
reference -is:well known. Ata large and influential meeting 
in the rooms of the'British Indian Association, several resolu- ». 
tions were passed, the substance of which was, first, that compul- 5 
sory taxation for education was unnecessary, inasmuch as the 
existing voluntary system together with Government grants- 
in-aid, was able alone to accomplish the object; and secondly, 
that the proposed educational cess on land was a “ direct infringe- 
ment of a solemn covenant of Government confirmed by the 
British Parliament.” Tt was also resolved At that meeting to send 
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up‘a Memorial to the Governor-General in Council praying for a 
reconsideration of the proposal to levy an educational tax on land. 
T understand that such a Memorial has not yet been sent up. 
I may also state that one of the last things which the Earl of 
Mayo, the Governor-General élect, did before leaving the 
shores of England, was to receive a Deputation, consisting of 
a number of gentlemen retired from the several Indian Services, 
who pressed on His Lordship’s attention the necessity of or- 
ganizing a thorough and comprehensive scheme of popular 
education in India. And I hope and trust that, when His 
Lordship assumes the reins of Government, he will accede to 
the wishes of the Deputation. 

Such being the present interest of the subject of popular 
education, I need hardly make any apology for presenting the 
matter to you this evening in all its practical bearings—the 
urgent necessity, on the part of Government, of devising a scheme 
of primary education in Bengal, the actual educational require- 
ments of the country, the character of the system to be adopted, 
and the ways and means by which the funds necessary for the 
purpose may be obtained. 

I should have deemed it unnecessary to show that Bengal 
at present stood in need of a system of popular education, had 
I not remembered that, at the meeting of the British Indian 
Association, to which I have already, referred, it was stated by 
some of the speakers that the country stood.in no such need, 


Ono gentleman expressed the opinion that it would be 


premature to educate the mass of the people when the higher 

classes were almost without education. “I must confess,” he 
, said, “I view with considerable disfavour any project which 
has for its aim the education of the mass, when the great major- 
ity of persons composing the higher classes have received very 
Little, if any, education at all.” Now, in the first place, I beg 
toremark that the ignorance of the upper classes is greatly 
exaggerated by the worthy speaker whose words I have just 
quoted. Though it is true chat many. members composing 
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what are called the higher classes of the Hindu community in 
Bengal are not acquainted with the English language, and have 
not had the benefit of a liberal education, yet it cannot admit of a 
doubt that, ninety-nine in a hundred of them can read and write 
their mothekéongus—and our business in this discourseis not with 
English, but vernacular, education. Buteven in English education 
the country has made remarkable progress. At the close of the 
last year there were in Bengal 888 Anglo-vernacular Schools, 
in which there’ were 53,441 boys receiving education in the 
English language, and these 53,441 boys belonged chiefly to 
the middle and higher classes. But, in the second place, sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, that the majority of the higher 
classes are without education, what then? Have not the 
higher classes means for educating themselves? Living on the 
fatness of the land, have they not gmple resources at their 
command to organize for themselves a system of high collegiate 
education ? And is the apathy or negligence of the higher 
classes in the matter of their own education to be put forth 
as an excuse for neglecting the education of the masses? To 
use & familiar illustration,—If the higher classes, either through 
indolence or through parsimony, neglect to provide themselves 
with the delicacies of the table and the thousand and one.dain- 
ties which make the mouth of a modern epicure water, is that 
any reason why the lower classes should go fasting ? No; let the 
higher classes do what they please with themselves, let them 
educate or not educate themselves, let them luxuriate on a 
University: education or starve in ignorance, it must be the 
wish of every patriotic native of Bengal,—and it is the resolu- 
tion of a paternal Government,—that the mass of the people 
shall be educated. The want of education among the higher 
classes—supposing that to be a fact—instead of being an argu- 
ment against popular education, is,in my opinion, a strong 
argument in its favour. Would not the higher classes, when 
they saw education pernyating the lowgy strata of society, be- 
come ashamed of their own’apatby ? Would they not be roused 
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to action and become diligent in educating their children, if 
not for the love of knowledge itself, at least for keeping that 
distance undiminished which separates them from the lower 
classes ? 

But we are told by the same gentleman that the lower 
classes are not without some system of education, that there is 
no demand for a better one, and that it is to be doubted whe- 
ther an improved system of primary education would be appre- 
ciated by the people, and whether it would ameliorate their 
condition. “The question also arises,” said he, “ whether 
there is among the lower classes of the community, any real 
demand for a better system of education than what obtains 
among them at present; for it is well known to all who take 
interest in their welfare, that they are not altogether without 
some system of instruction ; and whether the education which 
is now sought to be forced upon them, would be appreciated, 
and would in any way better their condition.” Now, if there 
be a system already existing for the instruction of the masses, 
then the cry of Government for popular education must be an 
impertinent one. The speaker at the meeting of the British 
Indian Association evidently alluded to the village schools or 
paishalas taught by Guru Mahasayas. Who these Guru Maha= 
sayas are, what their qualifications, atid what the nature of the 
instruction which they inflict upon the boys committed to their 
charge, must be known to every native of Bengal. When a. 
man has danced attendance in the Mofussil courts for a long 

, time without obtaining a berth, when he has exhausted the 
; vocabulary of adulation on the Sheristadar and the Amlahs, 
| when he has failed to get a situation in any ordinary line of 
business, and when starvation stares him in the face, it is then 
and only then that he betakes himself to the village school- 
mastership, which may truly be regarded as the forlorn hope of 
hungry humanity. It is easy to conceive the nature of the 
instruction which sujh pedagogue ‘vould give. But some 
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tion ; and it would be something if this education of the village 
school could reach the lower classes. But does it reach them ? 
Certainly not. By whom are the village schools attended ? 
They are attended chiefly by Brahmans, Kayastas and others, 
that is to say, by the higher and middle classes; but hardly 
by any of those whom itis usual to designate by the phrase 
“the mass of the people.” As a rule—there are exceptions 
of course, and exceptions only prove a rule—as a rule, the 
village schools are not attended by the peasantry and the other 
lower classes. There is therefore no provision made for the 
education of the mass of the people in Bengal. 

It is also said that there is at present no demand among 
the masses for education, and that it is doubtful whether they 
would appreciate it. I must admit that there is some truth in 
these statements. But the question is, Is the great work 
of national enlightenment to be regulated by the econo- 
mie principle of supply and demand? Are the enlighteners 
of society to sit with folded hands because the mass of 
the people make no demand for light? If the Govern- 
ments of Prussia, of Switzerland, of Holland, of France, had 
waited till their ears were assailed with a demand for education 
from the mass of the population, they might have waited for 
ever, and those countries would still have been covered with the 
primeval darkness of ignorance. But they did not wait for the 
demand. They acted the nobler part of carrying the torch of 
knowledge and civilization to every village and hamlet of their 
respective countries, and thus made education accessible to the 
meanest peasant. Besides, to expect the ignorant masses to 
express a desire for education would be to expect almost an 
impossibility ; for no man who knows not the value of educa- 
tion can desire it. Before the lower classes can appreciate 
education, they must know what it is, and therefore must have 
some sort’ of education. By the way, thefRev. J. Long, in his 
introduction to Adam’s sReporty on Wireesule Education, 
calls the Bengal syot@ a daa animal # > and I submit that 
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itys somewhat unreasonable to expect any demand about any 
thing from creatures “to whom Providence has denied the gift 
of articulate speech.” 

The distinguished countryman whose objections to the pro- 
posed system of popular education I am now noticing, is a well- 
known advocate of an improved system of drainage throughout 
the country, and of other sanitary reforms; and he justly advo- 
cates those reforms, for to the want of them is owing that 
terrible epidemic which is committing ravages in the hamlets 
of Bengal. Now, I should like to know whether, amongst the 
myriads of the peasantry who are annually falling victims to 
that fearful scourge, there is a demand for sanitary improve- 
ment. Is itnot a simple fact that there is not only no demand 
for sanitary improvement, but that the people are extremely 
averse to adopt measures suggested by the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner and his assistants? Under such circumstances would 
the Government be right if it did nothing, and if it justified 
its inaction by the following plea :—‘“It is lamentable that so 
many thousands of the people are dying of the epidemic. But 
what can we do? There isno demand for sanitary reform ; 
and if sanitary improvements were made, it is doubtful whether 
they would be appreciated.” Gentlemen, a worse epidemio or 
rather endemic than that of fever is raging in the country ; 
I mean the epidemic of ignorance—an epidemic which is, 
I will not, say, decimating, but nearly annihilating the people 
in every national point of view; and I demand, in the name 
of the peasantry, that a dispensary of useful instruction be 
forthwith established within the easy reach of every village and 
hamlet in Bengal. 

The speaker at the meeting of the British Indian Asso- . 
ciation expressed his doubt whether the proposed system of 
education would better the condition of the people. The speaker 
took it for granted that there was already a system of education 
for the mass of the pesiple, and he destited whether, on that sup- 
position a different aystem, proposed “by Government, would 
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improve their condition. But I have already shown that for the 
mass of the people, properly so called, there is no provision at all 
for instruction. The question is not between an inferior and a 
superior system, but between no education on the one hand and 
some education on the other. And there can beno question 
that some education would better the condition of the people 
than no education. But, perhaps the nature of the education to 
be given has been misconceived. Itis not intended to teach 
the mass of the people the classics, either eastern or western ; it 
is not intended that they should be enabled to spout Shakspeare 
or Bacon ; it is not intended to teach them the English lan- 
guage; neither isit intended to make them gentlemen in the 
conventional sense of that term. I say, ix the conventional sense 
of that term; for there are two sorts of gentlemen, man-made 
gentlemen and God-made gentlemen; and I hold that an 
intelligent and honest peasant, though not reckoned a gentle- ~ 
man in human society, is nevertheless, in the eye of reason_and 
of God, a gentleman of the right royal Hatap’ Well hp the ® 
poet Said, himself a-glorious genius though a peasant. 
“What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin grey, and a’ that, 
Gie fools ther silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man’s a man for a’ that! 

For a’ that and a’ that, 

Their tinsel show and a’ that. 


The honest man, tho’ e’er sae puir, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that!” 


What is intended in the proposed primary schools is to give 
to the lower classes of the people some elementary education in 
their own mother-tongue, consisting chiefly of the three R’s,— 
not the three IW’s of the great public schools of England, 
rowing, romping and rowing—but the three R’s constituting 
the instrumental branches of education, ds. reading, ’riting and 
“rithmotio,—together $i3#*some fractiedand plain lessons on 
agriculture, prudencé, economp-and 1 morility. Such an educa- 
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tion cannot but better the condition of those who receive it ; it 
will make them better sons, better fathers, better husbands, 
better labourers, better ryots, better subjects. Doubtless from 
these national primary vernacular schools a peasant’s boy will 
sometimes, through the force of intellect, rise to the English 
schools and colleges, and win honours in the University ; and 
the more cases there are of this sort, the better for the country, 
as such a circumstance cannot fail to impart, as in Scotland, 
a tone of manliness and independence to the labouring classes. 
It is a singular fact, unparalleled perhaps in the educational 
history of any other country in the world, that out of 882 
students who last year attended the Latin, Greek and Mathe- 
matical classes in the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. 
Andrews and Aberdeen, 29 were sons of common labourers, 
farm-servants and miners; and 55 were sons of men who lived 
by skilled labour, such as blacksmiths, weavers, masons, 
carpenters and shoemakers. While in England there is one 
matriculated student to every 5,800 of the population, and in 
highly educated Germany a matriculated student to every 
2,600; there is in Scotlgnd a matriculated student to every 
1,000 of the population. Hence a writer in a recent number 
of Fraser’s Magazine is guilty of no exaggeration, but states a 
simple fact, when he says,—“ Go into any Scottish family in 
the country, a shepherd’s, or a gardener’s, or a village shoe- 
maker’s, ard the chances are that some member of the family - 
has had a university education.” And I hope and trust, 
gentlemen, that the honourable spcaker at the meeting of the 
British Indian Association, whose views I am now considering, 
would not deem it a circumstance prejudicial to, the interests of 
our common country, if the sons of some. Bengali carpenters and 
shoe-makers,—boys of “ pregnant parts,”—like those of their 
brethren of the craft in Scotland, were to graduate in the 
Calcutta University. ¥ need not be apprehended that chairs 
and shoes will in copsakuence he deaPgfop. there will be plenty 
of carpenters and shoe-irakers QMthe end of time who will not 
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have become either B. A.’s or M. A.’s; while it cannot be 
doubted that, all other conditions remaining the same, a car- 
penter or ashoe-maker who has received some elementary 
education, will be a more skilful carpenter or shoe-maker than 
an ignorant one. It is but just to remark that the able speaker 
at the meeting of the British Indian Association, whose views 
T have been combatting, is not only no opponent to education, 
but he is spending every year large sums of money for the 
purpose, and that in the long roll of the zemindars of Bengal 
there is not a prouder and a more honoured name for intelli- 
gence, for ability, for liberality, for public spirit, and for 
patriotian than the name of Baboo Joy Kissen Mookerjea. 

But further, it is alleged that though it cannot be 
denied that popular education is necessary, yet it would be 
better promoted by the “present voluntary system, seconded 
by grants-in-aid, than by a system of compulsory taxation.” 
This opinion was advocated at the meeting of the British 
Indian Association by one of the most intelligent and public- 
spirited of our countrymen, Baboo Degumber Mitter. In proof 
of his opinion the excellent speaker adduced the following 
facts ;—“ At the time of th® starting of the voluntary ‘system 
in Bengal, there were 25 Anglo-vernacular and. 54 verna- 
cular schools; and in the year 1866-67 these had increased to 
403, Anglo-vernacular Schools, 1,932 vernacular schools, and 

_ 267 schools for girls, attended by 96,692 boys and girls. This 
showed,” continued the speaker, “that in 11 years the Anglo- 
vernacular Schoolg had increased sixteen-fold, and the verna- 
cular schools’ forty-fold. On the other hand, the compulsory 
system which had been in force for 21 years in the North West» 
with all the energy of an active Government, and the energy 
of every official enlisted to its side, the education of the masses 
had not. advanced by more than 2} per cent.” This may be 
supposed to decide the question ; and ye with all deference to 
the speaker, for whose Yntelligence, engygy and public spirit, 


no one in this assembiy cai tan “haye higher admiration than 4 it 
he 
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may be allowed me to remark that the oversight, on the part 
of the speaker, of two or three apparently little circumstances 
has vitiated the argument. In the first place, if is unfair to 
institute a comparison between the Anglo-vernacular Schools 
of Bengal with the Halquabandi Schools of the North Western 
Provinees. In the latter description of schools the English 
language is not taught, whereas it is taught in the former. 
And no one who remembers, that the English language is the 
road to preferment in this country, can wonder for a moment 
that schools in which i is taught, should thrive under the 
voluntary principle. Zn the second place, the vernacular schools 
of Bengal are different from the Halquabandi Schools of the 
North West in this important respect that, whereas the former 
are attended asa rule by the higher and middle classes, the 
latter are attended chiefly by the peasantry. It is admitted 
that vernacular schools for the higher and middle classes have 
partially succeeded ; but the question is,—Is the voluntary 
system likely to succeed among the mass of the people ? Any one 
that knows any thing of the country can have but one answer. 
——It will miserably fail. But in the third and last place, it is 
not true that in Bengal, Anglo-verhacular Schools have multi- 
plied sixteen-fold, and verngoular schools. forty-fold during the 
last 11 years ? Is it-not a fact that most of those-schools existed 
before the operation of the system of grants-in-aid, and 
that during the last 11 years they were not created, but . 
only received grants. I hope I shall not be understood as 
speaking against the voluntary principle in education. The 
voluntary principle has done, and is now doing, wonders 
in England both in education and in religion; and [ 
should be the last person in the world to speak against it. 
Indeed, I go so far as to say that, if popular education could 
be carried on on the voluntary principle, I should deprecate 
all Government interfezence ; for I am one of those who think 
‘that it is not expedigat that all education should be in the 
hands of Government. “pet at wheps ais Wo! ‘Wluntary principle has 
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no chance, what is to be done? In such a case, I am sure 
every one will agree with me when I say that it is better that 

_ Government should educate than that the people should perish 
for lack of knowledge. And this is exactly the opinion, of one 
of the deepest thinkers of the day, John Stuart Mill. He 
says :—“ An education established and controlled by the State 
should only exist, if it exist at all, as one among many com- 
peting experiments, carried on for the purpose of example and 
stimulus, to. keep the others up toa certain standard of ex- 
cellence. Unless, indeed,” mark these words, gentlemen, “ un- 
less, indeed, when society in general isin so backward a state, 
that if could not or would not provide for itself any proper 
institutions of education, unless the Government undertook 
the task ; then, indeed, the Government may, as the less of two 
great evils, take upon itself the business of schools and univer- 
sities, as it may that of joint stock companies, when private 
enterprise, in a shape fitted for para 3 great works of 
industry, does not exist in the country.” 

I have only one other objection to..notice, and it is this. 
My excellent friend Baboo Kissory Chand Mitter, at the meet- 
ing of the British Indian Association spoke to the following effect ; 
“ The lower strata of the social fabric must be permeated through 
the higher strata. That the downward filtration had com- 
menced, was abundantly evidenced by the immense number of 

schools and patshalas already established since the Despatch 
of the Court of Directors came imto operation. Educate the 
upper and middle-classes,” continued the speaker, “and the 
lower classes will be instructed and elevated.” A similar senti- 
ment was expressed thirty years ago by the old Council of 
Education which shelved Mr. Adam’s scheme of vernacular 
education; and more recently by Lord Canning in an address 
atthe meeting of the Convocation of the Calcutta University. 
This theory of the “ downward filtration of education,” however _ 
flattering to the pride“ of the higher classes, has never been 
verified in history. In no country in the’world has- knowledge 
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“ filtered” naturally from the* higher to the lower classes. In 
Europe, the higher classes had for centuries received the benefits 
of education ; while it is only in the present generation that 
knowledge is descending to the lower classes, not, indeed, by 
a process of filtration, but by opening up separate reservoirs for 
them. In India, the higher classes, or rather the highest class, 
the Brahmans, were an educated class a thousand years before 
the Christian era, and yet during the last hundred generations,. 
not a drop of knowledge descended to the thirty millions. And 
if now some of the lower classes, I mean the Sudras, have re- 
ceived the benefits of knowledge, no thanks to the Brahmanical 
filter, from which nota single drop oozed out for thirty centuries, 
but to the philanthropy and common sense of the Anglo-Saxon 
who dug out separate tanks of knowledge for the refreshment 
of the middle classes. In this country knowledge never “ filter- 
ed” from the higher classes. The fact is, the upper class filter, 
in India at any rate, is not a filter, but a jar hermetically sealed. 
And hence it was, to vary the figure, that while a Brahman 
Dives was faring sumptuously every day and luxuriating on 
logie, metaphysics and theology, the Sudra Lazarus was posi- 
tively dying of starvation, in vain expecting a few crumbs to 
fall from his lord’s table. 

Tlaving thus shown that a system. of primary: echioation 
is necessary in Bengal, and that Government must take up the 
matter, the next point of enquiry is the extent of the educational - 
requirements of the country. The question is— What are the edu- 
cational wants of Bengal? I speak of course only of what the 
French call primary education, that is, education for the mass of 
the people. But this question cannot be answered without reply- 
ing to another question, vis. Whatis the actual state of primary 
education? This preliminary question can be answered in a single 
sentence. There were, last year, 2,020 vernacular schools, con- 
taining 61,744 pupils} that is to say, in round numbers, there - 
were 2,000 schools among a population ef forty millions, or in 
other words, there was one scheal to ‘every 20,000 of the popu- 
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lation. I do not’take into consideration the indigenous village 
schools which Mr. Adam, thirty years ago estimated at the 
mythical number of one hundred thousand, simply because 
I believe the instruction given in those schools is, like their 
number, a pure myth. The Guru Mahasayas, or the teachers 
of those indigenous schools, should be, I do not say, pensioned, 
but sent away to do duties more suited to their capacities, like ° 
selling oil in the bazar, or tending cows in the ‘field. Keeping 
‘these indigenous village schools out of the reckoning, the exist- 
ing state of primary education is expressed by the ratio—one 
school to twenty-thousand people, and that one school contain- 
ing only 30 pupils. We have therefore 30 boys learning among / 
a population of 20,000 souls, that is to say, one boy among 
upwards of 600 people. And yet this one boy who receives 
instruction amongst a population of 600 souls, belongs to the 
higher or the middle class, and not to the lower orders ; so.that, 
strictly speaking there is no education at all for the mass of the 
people. This state of things is truly deplorable. In some 
of the countries of Europe, as Prussia, France, Holland and 
Switzerland, primary education has made greater progress than 
in England; in giving, therefore, to Bengal a system of primary 
schools, we must look for an example to those countries in pre=- 
ference to England. Now, in Prussia, there is one primary 
school to every 600 inhabitants, and in France to every 500 
, inhabitants. Making allowance for girls, for whose education 
unfortunately the country is yet hardly prepared, I'should say, 
that to put this‘sountry on a footing of something like educa- 
tional equality’ with the’ countries of Europe, we should have 
one primary school for evéry 1,000 of thé population. And ag 
Bengal is supposed to contain about 40,000,000 inhabitanta) 
we require exactly 40,000 primary schools, the cost of which 
at the rate of 10 Rs. a month for every school, exclusive of 
inspection, amounts to 48 lakhs of Rupees. The cost of inspeo- 
tion, at the rate of 6 per cent. of the expenditure on instruction, 
would amount tonearly 3 lakhsmore. But for supplying these 
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forty-thousand primary schools with efficient teachers, we require 
a number of Normal Schools or Colleges. In Prussia, there is 
a Normal School or College for every 300,000 inhabitants, in 
France one Normal College for about the same number of in- 
habitants, and in Switzerland for about 150,000. In Bengal, 
we cannot have too many Normal Schools, if we have one for 
every 500,000 inhabitants. We require then 80 Normal Schools 
or Colleges. I find from the last published Report of Public 
Instruction in the Lower Provinces, that there were in 1866-67 
twenty-seven Normal Training Schools, both of a higher and 
lower order; and that their annual cost was uptvards of a lakh 
of Rupees. The cost then of 80 Normal Training Schools 
would amount to about 3 lakhs of Rupees. But the scheme of 
popular education would be incomplete without the establish- 
ment of a few schools of a higher character for “receiving such 
of the primary school pupils as, having passed through the 
classes, should wish to continue their education in preference 
’ to going immediately to work.” Such is the case in America, 
in Prussia, in Saxony, and in Switzerland. I should say that 
the number of such Vernacular High Schools, somewhat similar 
to what are called real schools in Prussia, and more like perhaps 
to the industrial schools of Switzerland, should be at least the 
same with that of the Normal Schools or Colleges; and their 
cost cannot be much less. We have, therefore, another 3 lakhs. 
The entire vost, then, of a thorough system of primary educa- . 
tion would be as follows :— 


For 40,000 Primary Schools, .......... 48 lakhs. 
For Inspection, ..........e. cece eeeee 3 do. 
For 80 Normal Schools, .............. 3 do. 
For 80 Primary High Schools,.......... 3 do. 
Total rupees,.......... 57 lakhs. 


Tf to this sum be added the money to be devoted to scholar- 
ships and bursaries to meritorious students to be held in the 
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higher primary schools and the Normal Colleges, and to the.re- 
pairs of school-houses and other contingent expenses, which may 
be estimated at 3 lakhs more, you get the round sum of 60 lakhs 
of Rupees. This may appear a prodigious sum, and you may 
think that my scheme of primary education in Bengal should 
havo a place in Plato’s Republic or the Utopia of Sir Thomas 
More. But the scheme is not so extravagant as you may 
suppose it to be. I find from the Bengal Administration 
Report that the Bengal Police costs about 60 lakhs of Rupees’ 
annually ; and if we spend 60 lakhs every year for catching 
rogues and thieves, I submit it is not too much to spend that 
sum in teaching Her Majesty’s subjects to be honest and useful 
citizens. Only the other day, if the public prints are to be 
believed, a project was laid before Government which required 
the expenditure of vast sums of money for the erection of new 
jails on what is called the “cellular system,” in order to make 
confinement a real privation and punishment to the prisoner. 
I hope that project will not be carried out, as it will inflict on us 
the calamity of a heavy expenditure. I offer no opinion on the 
merits of any system of jails, cellular, triangular, polygonal or 
other; but in the name of common sense I ask, why waste the 
money of the public in adding to the severity of the punishment 
of burglars and dacoits, when the same money might be more 
profitably spent upon the education of the people, which would 
, prevent them from becoming burglars and dacoits ? for I believe 
that schools, and not jails whether cellular or other, are the 
best preventives of crime. —~ ‘ 

I am aware that the sum of only 20 lakhs has been asked for 
by Government, but that sum is, as I have already shown, in- 
sufficient to meet the expense of a thorough, comprehensive and 
universal system of primary education. It is better to have the 
whole thing at once, than to be every now and then —— 
partial and incomplete attempts. 

The question, then, is—Whence is this sum ‘of 60 lakhs 
to be got? Now, I feel some difficulty in replying to, this 
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question at a meeting of the Bethune Socioty. For this Society 
eschews all political subjects, and I have been requested by 
your excellent President, to avoid raising a political discussion. 
And yet if I were to waive this subject altogether in a Lecture 
on Primary Education, I should be exhibiting to you the play 
of Hamlet without Hamlet’s part. But as I cannot be political, 
Iam driven to the necessity of being general, though I trust, 
not vague. The question is, I repeat—How is the sum of 60 
lakhs of rupees to be obtained? The Government of India says 
in substance—“ We cannot give it. We are already spending 
upon education a great deal: more, perhaps, than we can be 
expected to spend. Besides, we haven’t the money to give. It 
would be unjust to burden other parts of the empire with heavy 
taxation for the benefit of Bengal. It is clear, therefore,” 
continues the Government of India, “that the people should 
tax themselves for the purpose, but as the masses are too poor 
to bear heavier taxation than what has fallen already on their 
shoulders, the burden should be borne by landlords, zemindars, 
talukdars, et hoc genus omne.” The zemindars; on the other 
hand, say—“ We cannot be lawfully asked to tax ourselves. 
We hold our lands on a rate of assessment fixed forever, An 
educational cess on land would therefore be a direct infringe- 
ment of a solemn covenant of Government odnfirmed by an Act 
of the British Parliament.” Now, I am not about to discuss— 
indeed, I am shut out from the discussion by the rules of the . 
Bethune Society—whether there is any surplus in the annual 
revenue of Bengal, and whether the surplus, if any, should, in 
the present state of the empire, be devoted entirely to 
Bengal. Neither am I about to enter into a disquisition on 
the nature and character of the Permanent Settlement, and to 
discuss whether that settlement is so immutable as to be 
inconsistent with the imposition of any fresh tax whatever. I 
have my own opinions on these points, but this is not the place 
to express them. But whether there is a surplus or not in the 
revenue, few people will deny that it is the duty of Government 
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to promote the education of the mass of the people ; and on the 
other hand, whatever may be the tenure on which the zemin- 
dars hold their lands, it can scarcely admit of a question that it | 
is thoir duty, enriching themselves, as they are doing, by the 
sweat of the cultivator’s brow, to promote the education of the 
cultivator. 

‘With regard to Government, it would be preposterous—it 
would be ungrateful—to say that it has done nothing for the 
education of the country; but it would be equally preposterous 
to say that it has discharged its “ whole duty” in this matter. 
Mr. Atkinson, the able Director of. Public Instruction in the 
Lower Provinces, has shown, in an official communication to 
the Government of Bengal, published a few months ago, by an 
irrefragable array of facts and figures that the Government of 
India is doing less in the matter of national education than 
most civilized governments of Europe. I confess, gentlemen, 
that when I read, some time since, in the official communication 
of the Government of India to the Government of Bengal to 
which I referred at the outset, the following words, viz.— 
« While the Governor-General in Council is not content to bear 
any longer the reproach that almost nothing has been done for 
the education of the people of Bengal, it is altogether-out 
of the question that the Government can provide the ‘funds 
without which the removal of that reproach is impossi- 
. ble’—I say when I read these words,—and I, pray Your 
Excellency, who have so graciously condescended to honour this 
meeting with your presence, to pardon the freedom of my speech,* 
I say whien I read the words just quoted, I was instinctively 
reminded of a well-known passage in the General Epistle of 
St. James—“ Ifa brother or sister be naked, and destitute of 
daily food, and one of you say unto them,—-Depart in peace, be 
ye warmed and filled ; notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things which are needful to the body ; what doth it profit?” 


i ee se i ee Sie Tales Tatrenac. 
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What does it profit, gentlemen, though the bowels of the 
Government of India are moved to compassion at the sight of 
the debasing ignorance under which the forty millions of the 
pedple of Bengal are groaning, if at the same time that Govern- 
ment keep the coffers of the State quite locked up? And here 
I cannot help taking notice of a passage in Mr. Secretary 
Howell’s “Note on the state of education in India during 
1866-67.” The passage runs thus :— 

“Thero is in one point of view something striking in these 
“Universities and in the collegiate systems of which they are 
“the centre. In their scheme of examination, and in the long 
“calendar of graduates and ungraduates’ University distinctions, 
“they suggest the analogy of Oxford and Cambridge, but. one 
“should bear in mind that, whereas in England such an 
“education can only be obtained by the comparatively wealthy, 
“it is freely offered in this country mainly by the munificence 
“of the State and not by private endowment, in institutions 
“which are either purely State charities, or are very largely 
“aided by the State; and that the cost to the student is never 
“more than 24 shillings a month in Bengal—the highest 
“charge at the Presidency College,—while in the higher schools 
“of Bombay, Madras, the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab 
“and Oude, the charge varies fromthree shillings to three 
“pence a month; and that all this is done to put a subject race 
“on a level with the dominant race; and that during a mutiny ; 
“in which the resources of the dominant power were sorely tried, 
“these Universitics continued to hold their examinations and 
“the educational machinery worked on as before; and that after- 
“wards, when financial deficits came, and stringent reductions 
“were made, and the burden of new and personal taxation was 
“imposed, not only was there no proposal to decrease the State’s 
“bounty to education, but every year made a large addition to it. 
“All this seems to show a steady adherence to the-cause of 
“ education that should not pass unnoticed.’* 


* Mr. Howell’s Note on the State of Education in India, during 1866-67, 
pp. 58, 59. 7 
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It would not have been surprising, gentlemen, if these words 
had appeared in a newspaper article written by a member of 
a certain class of what is called the “dominant race,” but it is 
truly astonishing that they should find place in a document “ pub- 
_ lished by authority.” The Colleges and Schools of India are, 

it seems, “ State charities” with a view “ to puta subject race on 
alevel with the dominant race.” “‘ State charities” forsooth ! as 
if we, the people of India, were a set of paupers, and paid no 
taxes. I should like to ask Mr. Howell—Who paid the revenue 
from which the State is giving the “charity?” Is it the people 
of England or the people of India? A strange sort of charity 
truly, to receive in return an infinitesimal fraction of the millions 
of pounds sterling which we pay every year inhard cash! As 
for the rubbish of “a subject race” and “a dominant race,” I 
deny that there is any such distinction ; for we all, whether 
Englishmen or Indidns, are alike subjects of Her Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria. This distinction,—this odious distine- 
tion,—is not recognized by the law of the land which you,* my 
Lord, dispense in Her Majesty’s High Court of Judicature in 
this city. It is not recognized by Her Majesty herself in the 
gracious proclamation which she was pleased to make at the time 
she took the direct management of this magnificent empire ; and 
it is ignored by every right-minded Englishman. For myself, Sir, 
J feel from the sense of loyalty gushing within me that I am 

,as good, as faithful, as leal-hearted a subject of Har Majesty, 
our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, as Mr. Secretary Howell 
himself,or any Briton from Lands” End to John O’Groat’s House ; 
and I therefore repudiate the distinction | as insulting, not to my 
race only, but to my Sovereign. 

An able writer in a recent number of the Quarterly Review 
speculating on the effects of Indian railways on the native mind 
writes thus ;—“ The feeling of acquiescence in a Government 
“which though alien, is not in any sense oppressive, and in 
“many ways. beneficent, grows stronger with the lapse of time 

* The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Phear is the President of the Bethune Society. 
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“which abates the desire for change. This feeling is abun- 
“dantly strengthened in India by the marvels of scientific skill 
“we have introduced, than which not one is more. calculated to 
“strike the native understanding with wonder and awe than the 
“rail. As it sweeps day by day, from province to province, it 
“presents to prince and peasant an ever-recurring token of the 
“extent of our dominion, the ubiquity of our power, and the 
“magnitude of our resources.” Were I, Sir, the Sovereign of 
England, and had I reduced India to my sway, I should not 
like to risk the stability of my conquest on the sentiments of 
wonder and awe produced in the minds of the people by the 
introduction into the country of scientific marvels like the rail. 
Wonder and awe beget fear, and fear is not a safe foundation 
for a throne. “An ever-recurring: token of the extent of my | 
dominion, of the ubiquity of my power and of tho magnitude of 
my resourcos,”* would only generate despair in the hearts of my 
conquered subjects, and despair often gives unearthly courage 
even to the feeble and the cowardly. I would therefore adopt the 
nobler plan of securing the gratitude of the people whom I have 
conquered by conferring on them signal benefits, and thus lay 
the foundation of my throne deep in the affections of my people. 
Whatever shallow politicians may think, a net-work of railways 
will never keep India attached to England. A not-work of a 
different sort will be more effectual—a net-work of schools from 
one end of the peninsula to the other. Such a reticulation of . 
educational seminaries in which the youth of the country would 
be instructed and trained for the discharge of the duties of life, 
would for ever bind India’s heart to England. 

In the matter of primary education therefore, I would say to 
Government :—“ We are very thankful to you for what you 
have done; but we humbly submit that you have not done 
what you might have done. The present isthe time for making 
amends for past short-comings. It is true that the Treasury is 
not overflowing, but popular education is the “one thing need- 
ful” at present in this country; and if you find money for fifty 
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other things, you ought to find money for this. Depend upon 
it, that the best way of keeping the people of India attached to 
England, is to win their affections. And what can better win their 
affections than to provide means for their social, intellectual and 
moral elevation ? We don’t ask you to pay the whole cost of pri- 
mary education, but in fairness you should pay some part of it.” 
As for the Zemindars, whether we regard the Permanent 
Settlement as a blessing or a “blight,” whether it is consistent 
or not with an educational cess, there is not the slightest doubt 
that in consequence of that Settlement they are to-day in singu- 
larly felicitous circumstances. They pay less for the lands 
which they hold than landlords in other settled parts of the 
empire. They have become richer and more prosperous than 
any other class of people in India; and they have cemented 
the fabric of their prosperity, I will not say by the blood, but 
by the sweat of the ryots. It is therefore just, and reasonable 
that they should bear a considerable part of the cost of educa- 
ting those to whom they owe their present prosperity. The 
Permanent Settlement may make them liable or may not make 
them liable to pay—I decide not the question—but surely there is 
a higher law than the law of the Revenue Code. There is the 


law of Moral Justice,—and this higher law demands that every 


Zemindar in the country should bear a large part of the expense 
of educating the ryots. Would it not be a crying shame if the 
Zemindars refused to promote the amelioration of the condition 
of those to whom they are indebted for their wealth? I would 
also appeal to them on the ground of patriotism. They are 
called upon to contribute towards the education, not of foreigners, 
but of their own countymen. The Zemindars profess to be 
patriots, and I have no doubt some of them are sincere patriots. 
And what can be a higher proof of patriotism than to promote 
the education of one’s own countrymen? I would remind the 
Zemindars of the well-known words of the late Lord Brougham. 
Dwelling on the improvements brought about in England by 
education, the noble Lord said,—* There have been periods when 
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the country has heard with dismay that the soldier was abroad. 
That is not the case now. Let the soldier be ever so much 
abroad in the present age, he can do nothing. There is another 
person abroad—a less important person, and in the eye of some, 
an insignificant person,—whose labours have tended to produce 
this state of things. The School-Master is abroad ; and I trust more 
to the School-Master, armed with his primer, for upholding the 
liberties of the country, than I fear the soldier with his bayonet.” 
It thus appears that in the promotion of the primary educa- 
tion of the people, both the Government and the Zemindars 
should bear a part. But such a great work cannot be accom- 
plished without the co-operation of the people generally. Wo 
have, therefore, three parties to contribute to this scheme, the 
Government, the people in general, and the Zemindars in parti- 
cular; and we have a fourth party besides, the boys under 
instruction, who must pay a small schooling fee. The schooling 
fees of the forty thousand schools may be estimated, as I shall 
show in another place, at about 10 lakhs of Rupees per arinum. 
I would levy a cess of two per cent. on land; that would yield 
upwards of 7 lakhs. I would also increase the price of salt by 
two annas ip the Rupee—an increase that would not be felt 
as any hardship at all by the people. The annual receipts from 
Salt amount to Rs. 2,63,30,000. Deducting a third for the 
Salt sent to the North-Western Provinces, there remains the 
sum of Rs’ 1,75,53,334 ;—two-sixteenths of which give nearly - 
22 lakhs. And if Government were to give from imperial 
revenue the remaining 21 lakhs, the scheme of national educa- 
tion in Bengal would be complete. My financial scheme for 
universal education in the country, then, is as follows :— . 





Salt Tax, 22 lakhs, 
Zemindars, 7 do. 
Government, 21 do 
Bees). ssi Se wous Soc Sis Sie Sate sine a - 10 do. 
60 lakhs.* 





* The above paragraph has been re-written since the delivery of the Lecture. 
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Tt is now time to say a few words on the nature of the 
instruction to be given in the primary schools and the character 
of the system to be adopted. 

Of course the chief subjects to be taught are, as I have already 
said, reading, writing and arithmetic—these instrumental arts 
being most useful in the business of life. The books of reading 
should largely contain lessons on common things and the objects" 
of the three kingdoms of nature,—the animal, the vegetable ® 
and the mineral; lessons on agriculture; and lessons on 
morality, prudence and economy. To these might be advan- 
tagcously added elementary book-keeping, Zemindari accounts, 
simple composition, especially letter-writing, some geography, 
some history and gymnastics ;—this last, that is, gymnastics, 
I would introduce into every primary school, with a view to 
strengthen, if possible, the proverbially feeble constitution of the 
Bengali. 

In the primary schools of Switzerland the course of instruction 
is very much higher than the one I have just sketched,—and I 
speak of the Swiss primary schools, because they are probably 
the best in the world; indeed, the Commissioner that was sent 
by the French Minister of Public Instruction to report on those 
schools, felt when he was in the Canton of Zurich as if he were 
in a sort of educational Paradise. “The programme of work 
for the Swiss primary schools,” says Mr. Arnold, “is fixed by 
the Educational Council of the Canton, and embracts religious 
instruction, the mother-tongue, arithmetic and geometry, the 
elements of Natural Philosophy, history and geography, singing, 
hand-writing, drawing, gymmastics.”” In the national schools 
of Bengal, I need scarcely say, no religious instruction should. 
be given, and that for the best of reasons, the religion of the 
governing class being different from that of the governed. Any 
deviation from strict neutrality on the part of Government would 
be sure to.end in disaffection and the overthrow of the good work of 
national education. When the national mind is delivered from the 


thraldom of ignorance, ample scope will be afforded to parties dis- 
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posed to take advantage of the opportunity for appliances of a reli- 
gious and spiritual character. But the Government, circumstanced 
as itisin this country, must satisfy itself with giving a purely 
secular education. As for geometry and the elements of Natural 
Philosophy which are taught in the Swiss primary schools, I would 
introduce them only into those higher schools—the real schools 
or the industrial schools, of which I have already spoken. I 
would introduce into them not only geometry and the clements 
of physics, but also some trigonometry, some practical chemistry, 
somo meteorology, some mineralogy. I need not say that in 
the primary and real schools, the English language should not 
be allowed to enter ;—the great principle of those schools being 
the preference of the useful to the ornamental. I do not pro- 
pose to make the primary schools of Bengal free, as they are in 
many of the United States of America, where, the children 
receive a gratuitous education. Every boy, except the poorest, 
should pay a small fee. In Canton Gurich, in Switzerland, tho 
schooling feo of a pupil of the primary schools is fixed by 
Government at one anna and two pice a month. In Bengal it 
may be fixed at one anna a month. Supposing that the average 
number of pupils in each primary school is 32, the fees will 
amount to 2 Rs. a month in each school, or 80,000 Rs. a month 
for all the schools, that is to say, 9,60,000, or in round numbers 
10 lakhs, per annum. ; z 

And now, gentlemen, I come to a most important point te - 
which it would be impossible to do justice at the fag end of 
a discourse, and yet on which I must say a few words, other- 
wise this Lecture would be incomplete. I refer to the subject 
of compulsory education. The Chairman of the meeting in the 
rooms of the British Indian Association, to which I have so 
often referred this night, Baboo Rama Nath Tagore, is report- 
ed to have said as follows:—“ Tho question was, whether the 
ryots were at present prepared to value education? is (the 
Chairman’s) experience was that they would sooner send their 
children into the fields to work than to the schools.” Now, 
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though I don’t agree with my distinguished countryman in 
thinking that the time for educating the ryots has not yet come 
—for if the time has not now come, I fear it will never come 
till the end of the chapter—yet there is a great deal of truth 
in the statement that the ryots would sooner send their children 
to work in the field than to learn at school. To remove the 
possibility of such a contingency, I would make education com- 
pulsory by an Act of the Legislature, as it is compulsory, at 
the present day, in most countries in Europe. “I am aware that 
compulsory education is somewhat uncongenial to the mind of. 
an Englishman. John Bull, is the freeest man upon earth. 
Government_is with hima necessary evil, and he is jealous of 
its slightest interference. He feels that he is his own master; 
and his house he regards as his castle. John Bull, though he 
may be as poor as a Church mouse, may yet, “in his cottage,” 
i& the language of Lord Chatham, “ pid defiance to all the 
forces of the Crown. The cottage may be frail—its roof may 
shake—the wind may blow through it—the storm may enter 
—the rain may enter—but the king of England cannot enter ! 
all his force dares not cross the threshold of the ruined tene- 
ment.” No wonder, with a nation animated with such senti- 
ments, compulsory education is not popular. Yet you will 
hardly believe mo when I tell you, that in this home of volun- 
taryism there is at this moment a loud call for compulsory 
education. The men practically engaged in the work of educa- 
tion regard it asa necessity. I could produce the testimonies 
of many of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools to this effect 
I-shall content myself with producing the testimony of only 
one. The Rev. W. W. Howard, Inspector for Devon and 
Dorset, says--“ Where lace-making and gloving are rife, many 
girls never go to school at all, and live their lives, and pass 
away to a hereafter in a state of ignorance which is a disgrace 
to humanity. Ihave no hope for much improvement in this 
state of things, until we have legislative measures which will 
make education compulsory.” And this in a country, where 
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the voluntary principle has achieved glorious results, and 
- whose citizens are free as the wind of heaven! If such be the 
case in the green tree, what shall we say of the dry? The 
Bengali is a trifle different from John Bull. In his national 
history—if his nation has a history at all—the name of liberty 
isan unknown sound. For the last six hundred years, he has 
been under foreign domination; and in ages gone by when he 
had kings of his own race, he was consigned to the tender 
mercies of a grinding despotism, and of a sacerdotalism which 
regarded him asa slave. So far from looking upon Govern- 
ment as a necessary evil, like John Bull, he looks upon it as 
his Mu-Bap—his father and mother. “Amongst such a Govern- 
ment-ridden people, the voluntary principle must be an un- 
meaning phrase. It is for these reasons that I hold that there 
is no hope for Bengal, unless there be a compulsory system 
of education. The Government should issue a law commanding 
every parent in the country to send his male children to school, 
ordaining fines to be inflicted on every recusant party. 

In republican Switzerland the law compels every parent to 
keep his children in school from 6 to 16 years ofage. But as in 
tropical Bengal, man, like fruits, becomes sooner ripe than in 
temperate and cold latitudes, an Act of the Legislature should 
compel every parent to keep his male children in school, I should 
say, from 6 to 12 years of age. The poorest, who cannot pay, ° 
should receive a gratuitous education. 

Did your time permit, it would be a pleasant task to expatiate 
on the effects of a thorough system of national education like 
the one I have just sketched. But I leave you, gentlemen, to 
draw in your own minds the picture of a population of forty 
millions of souls rescued ‘from brutish ignorance—a population 
acquainted with their rights and privileges as human beings, 
and with their duties as loyal subjects of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria,—a population protected from all sorts of oppression, 
whether from zemindars or planters or the myrmidons of the 
Police,—a population of intelligent and industrious husbandmen, 
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of skilled artizans, of honest tradesmen,—a population raised 
from their present social degradation to a higher platform of 
civilization,—and a population prepared for the highest moral and 
religous improvement. "When I look at the future of Bengal, 
under such'a system of primary education, combined with the 
action of other higher influences already at work in the country, 
T am reminded of the sublime language of Milton—“ Methinks 
I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself, 
like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks ; 
methinks I see her, as an eagle, mewing her mighty youth, and ° 
kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam,—purging 
and unscaling her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiance.” I hope and trust that neither the stinted 
liberality of the Government, nor the selfish apathy of the 
zemindars will stand in the way of a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished for. But should there be any misgiving in the 
minds of some of our rulers as to the expediency of such a 
complete measure of national education, I have only, in conclu- 
sion, to request them to ponder the noble words of one of the 
most enlightened statesmen that ever wielded the destinies of 
India—I mean Sir Charles Metealfe. While recommending an 
improved system of revenue settlement, that true friend of India 
wrote as follows :— 

“Similar objections have been urged against our attempting 
“to promote the education of our native subjects, but how 
“unworthy it would be of a liberal Government to give weight 
“to such objections! The world is governed by an irresistible — 
“power which giveth and taketh away dominion, and vain 
“would be the impotent prudence of man against the operations 
“of its almighty influence. All that rulers can do is to merit 
“dominion by promoting the happiness of those under them. 
“Tf ¥e perform our duty in this respect, the gratitude of India, 
“and the ‘admiration of the world, will accompany our name 
“through all ages, whatever may be the revolutions of futurity ; 
“but if we withhold blessings from our subjects, from a selfish 
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“ apprehension of possible danger at a remote period, we shall 
“not deserve to keep our dominion, we shall merit that reverse 
“which time has possibly in store for us, and shall fall with the 


“mingled hatred and contempt, hisses and execrations of 
“ mankind.” 


